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Letter From the Editor 


"Letters are the most significant memorial a person can leave behind them." johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
Spring 201 1 marks Aubade's 40th anniversary. 40 years is a long time — nearly half of a person's lifetime. In 
that time, it has seen 40 rotations of editors, 40 staff lists. The Aubade has seen and recorded 40 years of con- 
tinuous change in the voice and population of Mary Washington — its triumphs, its romances, its continual push 
for progression, as well its failures and its heartaches. Furthermore, its pages will be a standing testament to the 
views and talents of the students who graduate. To some, these students will become nothing more than print 
on a page, the faceless producer of a poem which may or may not be forgotten as soon as the reader puts down 
the magazine. And yet, sometimes it is only through print that we may truly see the writer as they eviscerate 
themselves through expression. It is safer to place one's most intimate thoughts and feelings within the barriers 
of meter and dialogue and interpretation than to express them by word of mouth. Through Aubade and publica- 
tions like it, it is this image — perhaps the most true and evocative image — that is reproduced and remains for 
future students to connect with and be inspired by. Aubade is not the faceless image of print at all; rather it is an 
constant dialogue between students of the past and students to come. 

The Aubade staff would like to thank its sponsor, Claudia Emerson, for not only being a source of inspiration 
and support for the magazine, but for the countless young writers who have come to her door looking for aid. 
For that matter, we would like to thank all of the professors at this University. Aubade thanks Jim Groom for his 
efforts and enthusiasm in aiding Aubade to move forward technologically vve now stand in media that can 
connect with all generations. Finally, we would like to thank the staff at Stafford Printing, who cheerfully put up 
with all our requests and modifications. Your work is incredible and you have saved this magazine more times 
than we can say. 

Finally, as the pages of Aubade close on my own time at this magazine, I would like to thank my entire staff, 
particularly the editors. I can never express how deeply you and the Aubade have made an impact on my col- 
lege career. Though I too am leaving, becoming one of these possible faceless words in print, I know that the 
years to come will bring Aubade greater and better things. 

Meghan Edwards 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Dead Man’s Bog 

by Rebecca Turner 


There is a place on dead man's row 
Where bodies often stumble. 

Clad in shackles clanking slow 
To grunt one last lone grumble 

Charcoal feet meet mossy streets 
Along this darkened hollow, 

Marching to this day's defeat 
Blindness soon to follow 

And when the light's been chased away 
Replaced by icy fog, 

Lost wanderers meet no decay 
Entrenched in Dead Man's Bog 
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Clhiins. Marie Simla. 


Youth, a storm 


startled, disgruntled clouds breathe heavily 
as we lay down upon an airy ceiling 
draped over the tall green sky scrapers 
that fold and bend beneath our tangled bodies 

face to face with the tempestuous beasts 
ranting they bellow with flashing eyes 
futile attempts to thwart us 
so that they might loot our love 

lay still now, their echoes prance, canter, and fade 

villainous fiends with malicious intent 

we smell their pheromone tears 

washing over ourselves 

pooling in the small of your back 

and the palms of our hands 

only to mingle with our tongues 

from a nightmare the world awakes- 
and only scattered fragments remain 
as dark ominous blotches on canvas 
their voices half-remembered still ring 
in the panting hushed transient flux 

after many stuttered and steadied breaths 
damp insects pick up their trembling bows 
to play a soft taciturn tune before stretching their wings 
and striking up the bullfrog timpani 
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by Christopher O'Kelley 


Oh, headless harbinger of victory's mighty trumpet 
The diaphanous clothe does not lay on you 
Instead it drifts by, like a cloud.... 
that wants to linger in your presence. 

Such beauty, such power 
and a delicacy of form. 

The Island of Samothrace 
Gave you abode for a millennia, 
Although, you've always 
Dwelt amongst the gods. 

Not so strange a thing 
Pygmalion's story of lust- 
From a mass of stone came immortal beauty 
and each owe a debt to the other. 
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Anonymous, vve sat in the silence 

that only descends on interstate buses near dawn, 

when the few passengers that aren't asleep 

tune their tired minds to the asphalt-hum, 

the road unspooling into the night like cassette tape. 

When the bus stuttered over several potholes, 
the man finally ventured into speech, musing 
on the likelihood of sleep, cigarettes, and biscuits, 
his graying horseshoe of a beard wavering 
between the shadows of an overhead reading light. 

I told him we'd be at my stop soon, before sunrise, 
but he was continuing South- where, he wouldn't say 
beyond grand visions of battlefields, monuments 
and speeches he might deliver to impassioned crowds 
of reenactors — Sherman's march to the sea. 

After a while, not even the night could eavesdrop, 
the window fogged by the man's heavy breath, 
as he recalled how Lincoln joked to combat depression. 
How he once said, when I hear a man preach, 

I like to see him act as if he were fighting bees. 

The man passes me his card as I get off — Abraham Lincoln 
Presenter, it reads, next to his chiseled profile framed 
in trockcoat. Watching the tai Nights disappear in the dark, 

I wonder what I'll remember— the jaw line or the jokes — 
the image of a man, or my desire to see it. 
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Geometry and Terrain in the Cordillera. Tatiana Faramarz. 
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Maine Marsh with Duck Blind. Mason Moorman. 
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Hair Maqnets 

She's saving up hair, Erin Berry 

long strands wrapped 
around the brush. 

Preparation for an imaginary loom. 

Every part noted, as if a 
masterpiece. 

The length is her pride, 
fingers woven through. 

"I'm thinking about getting it cut?" 

She asked for agreement, some reassurance. 

I was left mesmerized as her 
fingers played tricks 
to form the plait in her hair. 

Looking at strands left 

in the sink, on the floor, on my socks; 

"Yes," I said, "you would look good with 
short hair." 
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Abandoned at 1841 Livingstone Way 

by Ruth Kalbskopf 

Clive sat on the front steps of his elementary school, with his chin resting on one hand. It was early spring 
and, for the first time in a long time, it hadn't rained today. On the sidewalk, some of the puddles had shrunk 
and others had completely disappeared, leaving only a wet mark to show where they'd been. Clive heard the 
sound of a car coming toward the school and it slopped right below him. 

"Come on, honey! l et's go!" his mother yelled through the rolled-down window like he was the one who 
was holding her up. Clive grabbed his backpack and took his time going down the steps. His mother beeped 
the car horn. 

As soon as Clive closed the door she whipped out of the [larking lot. Her cell phone went off and she 
flipped it open with one smooth gesture. 

"Hello? Yeah, I just picked him up. No, I'm taking him to the Yerots' house. Ok. See you soon. Bye." 

His mother hung up. Clive wished again that he didn't have to go. He wished his mother had never de- 
cided to "resurrect her career" as a private tennis instructor at the fitness club. His mother had said that maybe 
when he was ten he could stay at home alone, but that was still two years away. Clive supposed he should be 
grateful that it was only during the busy parts of the year when business at the fitness club picked up for his 
parents. 

His mother pulled into their neighborhood and stopped at the top of their road, Livingstone Way. There 
it stood: number 1841, the brown-sided house, his very own tree guarded prison. The towering Bradford 
Pear had been planted over thirty years ago by Mr. Yerots, and its tall branches cast the house into a shaded 
gloom like the bottom of Clive's backpack pocket. The ground looked dark and muddy because the sun hadn't 
reached it to dry it out. Clive groaned inwardly. 

"I might be a little late today, so tell Mrs. Yerots I said seven, okay?" his mother said brightly as Clive dragged 
himself out of the car. She didn't even wait to give him a kiss but waved as she pulled away from the curb. 

Clive slogged through the mud around the house and entered through the back door without knocking into 
the kitchen. Here, Clive spent his afternoons. The kitchen was a collage of color and styles where nothing 
matched anything else. The oven mitts were turquoise, the tea towel was red, and the countertops were a 
sunny yellow. The large vase on the counter was a pale green and had spatulas and wooden spoons of various 
shapes and sizes sticking out of it. 

Normally, Clive dropped his backpack on the messy, uncleared table, but today the kitchen was remarkably 
cleaner. Mrs. Yerots burst into the kitchen in her usual hurricane manner accompanied by her vinegary smell. 
She was an older lady who wore her gray hair in a loose bun that became looser and more frazzled throughout 
the day. She was wearing a navy blue sweat suit that had lost its color in some places, as though someone had 
flicked bleach at it. 

"Oh there you are, Clive," Mrs. Yerots exclaimed when she finally caught sight of him. "You're late today." 

"Yes, ma'am, sorry. My mother said she'd be by around seven to pick me up," Clive said. 

"That's just picture perfect," said Mrs. Yerots, as she always did, no matter what time Clive's mother said 
she'd come get him. 
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Mrs. Ycrots grabbed the wooden spoon she had apparently come in to the kitchen for and headed out again. 
Clive sat down and resigned himself to his homework. Mrs. Ycrots popped back into the kitchen. 

"Almost forgot, dear/' she said. "This is my granddaughter, Jenny." 

She moved aside so Clive could see a redheaded girl around his own age. She was wearing a smocked dress 
that hung off her shoulders. Jenny nodded to Clive without saying anything. 

"Now you two be good. I'll be upstairs," said Mrs. Yerots waving the wooden spoon at them, and she swept 
out of the kitchen again. Mrs. Yerots spent most afternoons upstairs. 

Clive had only been upstairs once to bring her a glass of lemonade he'd squeezed himself. The juice had 
been more pulp than anything else, but Clive had been feeling helpful that day. Most of the rooms upstairs were 
empty and the doors open, but the back bedroom door had been closed. Clive had heard strange beeping noises, 
anxious flutterings, and trickling water, and he had been so confused as to what could be in there with Mrs. Yerots 
that he'd left the glass of cloudy lemonade outside the door and ran back to the safety of the kitchen. 

"Hi," Clive said to Jenny. 

"Hi," she said. 

Clive could barely hear her response. He wanted to ask her why she had come to live here; wasn't there 
anywhere else in the world more fun for a kid? He decided it was far better to only be left here in the afternoons 
than all the time. 

"Do you like to play chess?" Clive asked her. He usually played by himself when he was here alone. Jenny's 
eyes lit up as if Clive had just offered her a popsicle. 

"Yes," she said. "Do you?" 

Clive nodded. He went to the cupboard under the phone and pulled out the old battered set Mrs. Yerots kept 
there just for him. He set up the pieces and they started to play across the kitchen table, which Clive realized had 
probably been cleaned by Jenny. 

"My Aunt Gertrude didn't have a chess set," said Jenny as she waited for Clive to make his move. 

"Your Aunt Gertrude?" asked Clive confused. 

"Yeah, that's who I was living before I came here." 

"Oh," said Clive. "What happened to her?" 

"She got married and moved to Canada. So I came here." Jenny moved her queen. "Checkmate." 

An afternoon at Mrs. Yerots house had never gone so swiftly, and when the doorbell echoed down the hallway 
and into the kitchen, Clive was reluctant to go. 

"See you tomorrow?" Clive asked as he grabbed his backpack. Jenny nodded and waved with a smile. 

As his mother drove him the couple of hundred feet from Jenny's door to their own, Clive told his mother about 
Jenny coming to live with Mrs. Yerots. 

She didn't really pay attention, except to say, "Oh, good. I don't need to pick you up from school tomorrow 
then. You can just walk to the Yerots together, okay?" 

The following morning, Clive was up early and out of the house in a rush to be waiting for Jenny so they could 
walk to school together. Normally, Clive would get up later than he was supposed to and eat his breakfast so 
slowly that his dad would have to drive him to school so he'd be on time. But not today. 

When Jenny walked out of the brown house and saw Clive waiting at the end of the driveway, she didn't act 
surprised at all. Clive walked by her to school as though they'd been doing it every day of their lives. Clive 
helped her find the fourth grade classroom, since she was in the grade above him. He finally said goodbye and 
arranged to meet her in the library during recess. 
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Mostly kids never wanted to go to the library during recess, but Clive dreamed his way through school that 
day. For the first time ever, he got a question wrong in math, and he didn't even care. Finally, recess rolled 
around and Clive almost ran to the library. 

Jenny was already there, sitting at one of the round tables with a stack of books in front of her. All of them 
were from the Fun Reading section. Clive plopped down into a seat across the table with a breathless, "Hello." 
Jenny looked up briefly and nodded before going back to reading. She was wearing glasses with wire frames 
that no longer had the lenses in. 

Clive tilted his head sideways so he could read the spines of the books she had out. One of the authors was 
Brian Jacques. 

"Brian. That's a nice name," he said. 

Jenny lowered her book. "I think Clive's a fascinating name," she said. 

Jenny was the first person he'd ever met who thought his name was fascinating. Clive's jaw dropped. 

"Clive's awful," he said. 

"What's so bad about Clive?" she said. "One of my favorite authors is named Clive. Clive Staples Lewis." 

"Really?" Clive asked. He couldn't believe there was someone out there who was cool with a name like 
Clive. 

"Really, really," said Jenny with an emphatic nod. "But he didn't actually like his name either, so he went by 
Jack. I can call you Jack if you like." 

Clive agreed that would be nice. They continued talking through the rest of recess and came to the conclu- 
sion that Clive was distantly related to this fabulous author. When Jenny left the library, Clive hung back and 
found a Narnia book on the shelf. When he took up The Lion, The Witch, and the Wardrobe to check out, the 
librarian told Clive, when he asked, that neither C.S. Lewis nor his brother had had any children. 

On the way home from school, Clive reported to Jenny what the librarian had said about Lewis not having any 
kids. Jenny said it just meant Clive was related through Lewis' natural son. 

"What's that mean?" he asked her. 

"You know, just that your relative was illegible," Jenny said carelessly. Clive nodded and pretended he 
understood. 

When they got to the house, Mrs. Yerots wasn't around. 

"She's probably upstairs," said Clive already heading to the cupboard to get the chess set. 

"Come on," Jenny said, "I want to show you the library." 

Clive was beginning to think that Jenny spent too much time in libraries when she opened the large double 
door at the end of the dim hallway off the kitchen. He gasped. The library was like every other library, in that 
there were shelves filled with books, and a stool to reach the books higher up. Jenny's library was different 
because the books were all over the place on the shelves, instead of neat and orderly. Best of all, right in the 
middle of the library was a gigantic fort made mostly out of blankets draped over armchairs and other furniture. 
It sat like an Indian's wigwam. Clive couldn't believe that in the short amount of time she'd been in the house, 
she'd already made such an awesome fort. 

"Come on in!" called Jenny from where she had already disappeared under the blankets. Clive scrambled 
after her. Inside, Jenny had several large pillows, notebooks, and of course books. She was sitting cross-legged 
on a particularly fuzzy cushion with a pirate hat on her head. 

"Wow, Jenny! This is the best fort I've ever seen!" Clive told her admiringly. 
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Once, when Clive had been younger, he'd built a teepee out of sticks in his backyard. After one afternoon 
of running around hollering like a Sioux on the warpath, the neighbor next door had complained, and Clive's 
mother had made him take down the tepee. 

He sat down on a silky cushion and slipped off it onto the floor. Jenny pulled out a world atlas. 

"I ook, I'll show you where my parents are on their travels," Jenny said. 

"I'd like that," Clive said. He crawled over to Jenny's pillow and plopped down next to her so he could see 
the pictures. For the next ten minutes he listened enthralled as Jenny pointed to faraway places that Clive had 
never even heard of and she described their travels from one place to the next. 

"Then, they decided to take a boat from Calcutta all around India, to Cape Town." 

Jenny's fingers moved through the blue of the atlas around India and came to rest over South Africa. 

"It was a dangerous journey. They got caught in a storm that lasted five days, and couldn't heat up the ovens 
to have warm food because the boat was so unstable. They kept going up huge waves and sliding down the 
other side with the wind and rain sweeping across the decks and knocking anyone on them into the ocean--" 

Clive broke in, "But they were ok, right?" 

Jenny seemed to have forgotten he was even there she'd become so swept up the dark story'. 

"Of course," she said anrl snapped the atlas closed. "Let's pretend we're pirates and this is our ship. I'll be 
captain and you can be First Mate Jack." 

Jenny jumped up and found Clive an eye patch in the clutter of the foil. Soon she was teaching Clive how 
to tie complicated ship knots and they were trimming the sails of their ship, and waving curtain rods in mock 
duels. Jenny was an excellent swordsman. 

Over the next few weeks, Clive learned that there wasn't much that Jenny wasn't good at being. She made 
a fierce Indian chief, a terrific fighter pilot, a daring trapeze artist, and an adventurous astronaut. In everything, 
Clive followed along, and afternoons at Mrs. Yerots had never been so much like a birthday party. 

Sometimes when they'd be in the middle of something, Mrs. Yerots would come into the library, accompa- 
nied by her vinegary scent. She heartily approved of the fort, although she had never even asked to come in. 
One day she swept into the library. 

"Did I ever tell you, Jenny, how your father met a tribal medicine man when he'd lived in Africa? Or how 
your mother was once given a ruby by the king of Burma?" Mrs. Yerots asked. 

"No," said Jenny [joking her head out from under the fort. 

In their current game, Clive was holding her for ransom, but Jenny seemed more interested in what Mrs. 
Yerots had to say. 

"Why don't we go to the kitchen and have some cookies and I can tell you all about it?" asked Mrs. Yerots 
brightly. 

Jenny paused for a moment. "You know, Grandma, we could all have a pow wow in the fort instead." 

The invitation hung in the air between them and Clive didn't really understand why either one of them was 
hesitating. 

"That would be great," Mrs. Yerots said and, she walked over the fort's opening and crawled in. Clive 
quickly followed. 

"Come sit here, dear," said Mrs. Yerots to Clive patting the cushion next to her own. She was sitting 
crosslegged and her bun was more than usually messy today. Jenny sat down on the other side and kept her 
eyes glued to her grandmother with the same intensity Clive's mother watched Wimbledon. 
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"On your father's very first trip to Africa he got malaria," began Mrs. Yerots 

"What's malaria?" interrupted Clive. 

"It's a disease you can get from mosquito bites and it makes you feverish, at the best of times," explained 
Mrs. Yerots patiently. "Well, Jenny's father was so sick with malaria that the other members of his expedition 
ended up having to leave him in a village so that they could go get medicine." 

"They just left him behind?" Jenny said shocked. 

"Africa isn't really like here, dear, and it's hard to move around from place to place, especially when you 
have to carry a man on a stretcher. They could gel the medicine to him faster if they didn't take your father with 
them. The story goes, that when they actually came back with the medicine your father was up and about and 
chopping wood." 

"But how?" asked Clive and Jenny at the same time. Mrs. Yerots smiled. 

"This African village happened to have a medicine man. (That's a guy who's in charge of healing before you 
ask, dear.) Once the rest of your father's party left, the villagers summoned the medicine man. No one knows 
exactly what he did but it completely healed your father." 

"Magic," breathed Jenny. Her eyes were glowing as if she'd just been told that Christmas was coming early. 
Clive was skeptical. 

"But there's no such thing as magic, is there?" he asked. 

"Yes there is!" insisted Jenny. "Isn't there, Grandma?' 

They both turned questioning eyes to Mrs. Yerots. She crossed her arms over her chest and rocked a little on 
her cushion. 

"Well," she said slowly. "I don't know if there is magic like the kind the medicine man had, but there is a 
kind of magic I know. Would you like to see?" 

Clive and Jenny nodded. They followed Mrs. Yerots out of the fort, down the hallway, and up the stairs. 

Mrs. Yerots stopped outside the mysterious back bedroom door. Clive was nervous; he hadn't stood outside this 
door since the day with the lemonade. They stepped in and the room was pitch black. Mrs. Yerots closed the 
door and the darkness seemed complete. 

"Grandma, aren't you going to turn on the lights?" asked Jenny. 

"Just wait," said Mrs. Yerots in a whisper. 

As their eyes slowly adjusted, Clive realized that the room wasn't completely dark, there were two orange- 
red lights hanging from the ceiling. A large sink stood to the left with several different flat trays lining up on the 
counter beside it. The water was trickling out like a soothing stream. On the right was a table with a strange 
bulky contraption that was square and looked like an accordion at the lop. It had a handle that Mrs. Yerots was 
turning to adjust it to go higher. Strung all over the room were clothes lines with photographs hung up on them 
to dry like shirts, pants and sheets. 

Jenny was looking up at the pictures hanging above them and suddenly she pointed to one excitedly, "Look, 
Clive, there's the Egyptian pyramids! Oh! And there's the Leaning Tower of Pisa. Wow! There's the Great Wall 
of China!" 

Jenny was almost tripping over her own feet as she skipped around the room with her neck arched back to 
see the photos. 

"What is all this?" asked Clive. 
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Mrs. Yerots was fiddling with the strange machine. She opened a compartment in the middle of the black 
square head like a mouth and pulled out a table tennis shaped device that had a square hole in the middle of it. 
She slid a strip of negatives into the device and then slotted it back into the contraption's mouth. 

"When my husband died I got a box delivered to me one day, full of rolls of undeveloped film of photo- 
graphs from his travels," said Mrs. Yerots. She hit a button on the machine that made a light come on, then she 
fiddled more with the machine moving it down closer to the table top. 

"Grandpa went all over the place," said Jenny with admiration. She came over to the table to watch her 
grandmother at work. 

"Yes, and he was the one who built this darkroom so that he could develop all his photographs, but he never 
came home to do it. Yesterday, I spent all day looking for one certain picture that I wanted to show the two of 
you," said Mrs. Yerots. 

She switched the machine's light off again and whipped a blank piece of glossy photo paper out of the draw- 
er in the table and placed it under the contraption. She set the timer for twenty seconds and hit the light button 
again and the timer started counting down with loud, sharp beeps. The machine made one last beep and the 
light turned off. Mrs. Yerots swept the paper off the table, hurried over to the counter tops and placed the paper 
in the first tray. 

"Come here," she urged Clive and Jenny. 

They gathered around the tray that reeked of the same vinegary smell as Mrs. Yerots and watched the piece 
of paper. For a moment, nothing happened and Clive was glad that he was right, that there was no such thing 
as magic. But, then something began appearing on the paper. It was an image in black and white and Clive 
leaned closer to see better in the dim orange light. 

The first thing he recognized was the house, 1841 Livingstone Way, because of the towering Bradford Pear. 
There was a bunch of people gathered on the front porch. In the back was Mrs. Yerots with a man who must 
have been her husband. There was a younger couple standing in front of them with a little girl about two years 
old. Her face was turned partially away from the camera because she was tugging on her father's beard and 
laughing. 

To the side of this happy family stood another, slightly apart as if they weren't quite sure if they belonged. 
With a jolt, Clive recognized his father and mother. His mother was holding a little boy who was squirming 
and holding both arms out toward Jenny's family. Clive realized the little boy was himself. 

Mrs. Yerots, using some tongs picked the picture up out of that tray and moved it to the next one. 

"When was this?" asked Jenny 

"When Clive's parents first moved in we invited them over for dinner and afterwards your grandpa insisted 
we take a photograph. He was always snapping pictures," said Mrs. Yerots. She moved the photograph to the 
third and final tray. 

Clive was looking at Jenny and back at the photograph. He couldn’t believe that theyd met before, why hadn’t his 
parents ever said anything? Jenny looked like she was about to cry. 

“That must have been just before,” she whispered to no one in particular but Mrs. Yerots heard her. 

“Yes, that’s the last photograph taken before your parents died,” she said softly, moving the photograph to wash it 
under the running flow of water. Clive put one arm around Jenny’s shoulders. Mrs. Yerots took two clothespins from a 
bucket and pinned the photograph on the line beside the others. 

The three of them stood underneath it and looked up at the familiar faces hung out to dry. ■ 
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Four Corners 

by Erin Longbottom 

We stare down at the metal circle 
placed in the earth to mark the spot 
where it has been split in four. 

We take turns contorting 
ourselves, finding new ways to be 
everywhere. 

We sit down together 
limbs jigsawing till each of us has 
a hand, a foot, an elbow 
laying claim to a state. 

We hold the painful pose 

for the picture, straining for the flash 

until collapsing under 

the weight of omnipresence. 




Cyclone. Maria Galuszka. 
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Instead of Hate. 

May Love Rain Down 

by Alah.i Abrar 


O knowledgeable youth, O awakened generation of this land 

Seek knowledge, for it is a decoration for men and women 

Living with knowledge and wisdom is humanity's pride 

It is the era of knowledge, be aware! For one cannot live in ignorance 

The ignorant ruined your country to this extent 

You can rebuild it with knowledge. Listen to me! 

Your country's hopeful eyes are drawn toward you, O youth 
So that you may make a garden & prairie from this desolate desert 
Bring peace and security to the country! Unity and cooperation, 

So that all countrymen be one body, one soul 
Alaha begs the All Mighty 

Instead of hate, may love rain down, and instead of war, peace 
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AYA 

Venturing In the 
Slipstreom 

| by Ryan Mar r 


When I whispered bloody-mary at midnight 
as a child in the bathroom mirror — 
too afraid of my own shadow to move — 
my family slept, the dream-spit dribbling 
from their lips like prayers unanswered, 
sound without syllable escaping up the stairs. 

Knowing that merely a cry, or a tread in the hall, 
could banish the distance of night. 

When I brave the florescent spotlight 
of my apartment mirror now, eyes closed, 

I can't hear the mumbled enigma of their breath, 
just the hollow sound that no one makes 
in the house my mother still locks each night, 
the prayers huddled like refugees in the attic. 

Not knowing the gathering parade of mornings, 

that once stirred so quietly in the shadows, would become 

this slow, slouching pilgrimage into distance. 

A 
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Over the Edge. Maria Galuszka. 
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Proof. Jennifer Namkoon. 



For Pele 

The Hawaiian goddess said to live on the big 
island, and to be the source of volcanic activity. 

by Erin Longbottom 



They say you are waiting inside. 

The oozing black that devours 
houses and licks the road is your 
unhappiness, now solid in the sun. 

It does not move now 
but I tremble as I walk across 
the flaking rock, worried that each step 
eroding the earth brings you closer 
to the surface, where I might feel you 
pulsing against the moment 
you will break free again. 

I jump the crag where 

the ground has split open and I fall, 

pressing my palms deep 

into your black coils, 

the deceptive softness. 


My hands are cut open, the red of blood 
enveloping the dark shards 
still piercing my skin. 

Pele's wrath, my mother says. 

I look to where the ground 
meets the water; the smoke 
has been rising for weeks now. 

The wind bends the clouds 
and I see you, twisting in billows 
as you slip into the sea, your face a cry 
too far away to hear. I hold 
my hands out, a sacrifice, an offering, 
wincing against the sting of my mother 
cleaning the wounds. 
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Skull. Mason Moorman. 
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YnniNQMRb 


by Catsy 


Your eyes are ravenous, waiting for cues. 

Perhaps my melancholy tenderness falls short of your yearning. 

We both long for a stretch in which our hearts might pummel complimentary tattoos into one another's 
chests. 

Emphatic generosity, we both aim to please and clutch to one another, so that the afternoon sun might not 
be a wedge. 

Let us not reflect, revolutions from now, upon the vestiges of our moistened lips, but delve into our currents 
and be swept away from the eye of time and the verdicts of gods. 

The jealous specters that they are, devious and cunning, they long for our souls. 

Souls that glide and pirouette in marked and measured moves, peering out from behind our teeth as they 
dance across tongue stages, reveling in nakedness. 

Iridescent gems we caterpillar through cotton waves, and wake up with silk wings. 

Hummingbirds now, we commit no crimes - 

So quit feeding us sin from your plastic loti. 

We are not apostles, or magistrates, or role models. 

Don't drape your beard over us like a sacred sash, signifying your approval. 

Go into your woods, and lie upon your lake shores, and listen to the gentle lapping of the murky shimmering 
sun-soaked waters. 

Warm love you instilled in us, has for so long eluded your omnipotence - 

And I'm sorry they deprived their own sorcerous father from the fire you relentlessly and futilely try and keep 
from us. 
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Layers 

%/ by Helen Alston 

til wood Manor 

"It was buried in a family plot, but there's only one gravestone/' I said. I was standing with my travel and 
nature writing class on a hillside a mile or so off of Route 20, looking at the burial site of General Thomas 
A. "Stonewall" Jackson's left arm. The tombstone itself was small, ringed loosely by a wooden fence. Some 
students gathered around an explanatory plaque while others leaned over the fence to read the inscription on 
the stone. A few hung back, looking out over the fields of close-cropped cornstalks as the sun ran out. 

As Jackson's cavalry was returning to camp after the Battle of Chancelorsville, his party was mistaken for 
members of the Union army and took fire from some of Jackson's own men. Jackson himself was shot three 
times, twice in the left arm, and had to have the limb amputated in order, it was thought, to save his life. Seven 
days later, on May 10 th , 1863, he died of complications related to the pneumonia he contracted in hospital. 

A man named Lacy rescued Jackson's freshly amputated arm from a pile of other amputated limbs. His 
home, Fllwood Manor, was being used as a field hospital during the battle of Chancelorsville, and he liberated 
the arm, presumably, to honor the great fallen general. He buried it in a pine box in his family's plot, and gave 
the arm its own headstone. 

Generations on, Fllwood Manor fell into disrepair, and so did its graveyard. The property ( hanged hands 
following the Civil War and was farmed upon for seventy years. In 1977, the property was given over to the 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania National Military Park (FRSP) to be maintained as an historic location. By that 
time, the tombstones were cracked and broken, aged by years of rough weather and neglect. Because records 
of the burials were either poorly kept or nonexistent, the FRSP decided to clear away the headstones of the 
other people buried there. 

Their decision was not based simply upon the rampant disrepair and spotty records. It is far easier to direct 
a tourist's attention toward one grave rather than asking them to look over many. By scrapping the other 
graves and isolating Jackson's severed limb, it becomes a site worth visiting, as opposed to a family plot with 
a remarkable oddity. In the grand scheme, Stonewall Jackson's brief stay at Fllwood Manor and his sinistrous 
limb's more permanent resting place there are not the most important things to have happened there. A year 
after General Jackson's occupation, Ellwood was also the headquarters for the Union General Gouverneur K. 
Warren. Before that, James Madison, James Monroe, and the Marquis de Lafayette stayed there while visiting 
the owners. Pivotal pails of the Battle of Wilderness were fought on the plantation. 

Jackson's arm's grave is the smallest part of the grander historical resonance of Ellwood Manor. Fllwood 
wasn't where he died; it wasn't even where he fell from his horse. Annoyingly, Jackson wasn't even left- 
handed. But many others did die there, were laid to rest there, and there remains no real mark of their passing. 
When stripped down to its most raw components — the house, the field, the grave — what remains of Fllwood 
represents the least of what it was. The sites where we bury our dead are hallowed, and the markers of their 
passing hold more meaning than the loss of an arm. The arm was shot and removed; tFiese people lived and 
died, and all were buried. How many were not important enough to be remembered in Fllwood's history? And 
how many others fell, unburied, upon that ground before the war was over? 
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St. Andrew's Cemetery, iongton, Preston , UK 

In some older graveyards, there are specially designated sections tor the graves of children. These plots are 
smaller and less expensive. Family plots are blocked out based on the size of an adult coffin, and people who 
have lost children are often pressured into burying in the children's section to make the best use of the resources 
available. The graves look like lozenges, rock hillocks rather than the elaborate protrusions of most adult stones. 

My father had an older brother — not one that he ever knew, but he had one, and he is buried in one of these 
plots. His name, for two months of his life, was Brian Alston. He was born in January, or February, or March of 
1950: the record of his birthday was obscured after he died, so the approximate date is based upon the months 
listed in the registry. Brian was born two months premature, and died three months after his birth. My grandma 
Nellie's body couldn't carry a child past seven months, so my father and his sister, Kathy, were born early as 
well. None of them were given middle names. It seems that one name was enough to forfeit if they lost another 
child. 

I don't remember hearing about Brian until my grandad's funeral. Grandad Joe wasn't buried in a cemetery, 
but we did all proceed, after the service, to a crematorium. Why they offer services like that I don't know. We 
heard another few words from a pastor, felt the collective shock of those assembled when the coffin, resting 
on a conveyor belt, began to move toward the euphemistic red curtains that disguised the incinerator. Having 
listened to tearful eulogies and been sprinkled vigorously with the holy water meant to preserve his soul and 
body, watching Grandad's coffin push back the curtain with its bulk felt violative. It undid everything in the most 
terrible way. 

I don't remember walking into the crematorium, but it was a beautiful, clear day when we left it, although 
cold and windy, and I was only wearing a raincoat. 

One of my dad's cousins, Peter, approached my sister and I, red-eyed, but smiling. "Care for a wander?" he 
asked, patting my younger sister gingerly on the arm. Lyndsey, before the funeral, had hit him reflexively when 
he tried to hug her. She was bold and thirteen and scared of everyone. I asked her if she wanted to come with 
us, but she stuck close to our father, who was helping some of our elderly relatives into their cars. 

My aunt Kathy was the one who ended up leading the way on our walk through the cemetery, though her 
eyes were swollen from the crying and she stumbled upon the uneven treacling. Peter walked behind with me, 
pointing out wild hollyhock and the stately bedded snapdragons that we passed. The headstones had cruel, 
square corners, and we didn't mention them. 

Auntie Kathy unlatched an iron gate in a low wall, and we all walked through to another part of the 
graveyard. Here were the lozenge graves, mossed over in places. Brian's stone looked like a baby trying to lift its 
head off its chin: a tree root underneath pushed it upward. 

"We went to visit him once when I was little," said my aunt, breathy after the walk. "Kenneth — your dad, 
he was maybe thirteen at the time — stepped on one of the little gravestones. It was a girl who died a few streets 
over about a week before baby Brian, and your Grandma Nellie wouldn't take Ken back to visit after that." 

"Right. Right," I nodded. What do you say about an uncle you didn't have, smaller in his infancy than most 
babies in the third trimester, of whom our family never spoke? About an armful of potential that was buried away 
from his family, a family that burnt up rather than leave their graven stones in the ground? Here was his mark 
upon the world, one in a grid of hundreds of these flat child-stones, and they left none. We stood and looked at 
Brian's grave until my dad called us over to the car to mourn my grandfather, an unburied man. 
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